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an admirable booklet which is reviewed elsewhere in this 


issue. Widespread use ought to be made of this. It will 
enable our people to become better Unitafians. It will 
provide the earnest seeker with helpful insights. | 


The Billy Graham campaign owed much of its out- 
standing success to the spirit of sacrifice, the generous 


_ giving, the mood of enthusiasm and the sense of dedication 


possessed by his army of helpers. Surely, it is not impossible 
for us to harness within our own fellowship of Churches 
now a spirit of service and a measure of enthusiasm no less 
compelling? Because we dislike the Billy Graham evan- 
gelist techniques and reject his doctrinal emphasis we must 
not dismiss the Harringay venture as just one more cult of 
the passing moment. It is much more than that. The real 
challenge that ingay presents our movement is this. 


Many people believe that there is no alternative between 
ti Cl ti 


to make this 

clear. the man and 
woman in the pew in Unitarian Churches to do so too. 
AP. 


BY WHOSE AUTHORITY? 


By Keith Treacher | 


* Freud and Martineau wo 


to the question at hand. Surely Martineau states it with cate- 
gorical confidence and the fervour of discovery ? “ The word 
of conscience is the voice of God.” — | 


Nowhere does the author attempt a definition of reason 


~ or conscience. This is perhaps a pity. If these two words carry 


of final authority it is well to have 

an idea of what is meant them. A conversation between 
d be very interesting here, and 

to-day most thinking people are more likely to know what 
Freud meant by it than what Martineau meant by it. Mr. 
Kenworthy’s case is that even to-day Martineau’s central pro- 
position remains valid, although details in his argument are 
not beyond criticism. This does not mean that Unitarians 


reject proper authority. An element of true authority exists 


in the tradition and fellowship of a free church. “He whose 
experience is wider than mine,” says Dr. S. H. Mellone, “ is an 


This inadequate summary does scant justice to the con- 
sistent and cogent exposition and argument that the author 


the prin- 
vital 


authority to me.” But authorities are relative and must 
: be acceptable to reason and conscience. The only final un- 
t conditioned authority is the one Jesus found in the soul of 
Graham and adopting a position of non-committal ag- man. In the final analysis “ he is the free man who recognizes 
nosticism. no will but God’s.” 
: We believe there is another alternative. It is the way 
chosen by Unitarians and Free Christians. In these 
ore us. We must now con ourselves WI 7) 
brief observations. 
* 

Unitarianism in England has been able to avoid the 
morose subjectivism of much Continental philosophy because 
it was born of an empirical process and grew subsequently 
as a distinctive faith gt ages heyday of a bourgeois culture. 

ee It is not without point in this respect that it was in the trenches 
— of 1914-18 that the leader of German existentialism, Heidegger, 
y thing o orces, to wi . At 
same time Gabrial Marcel in France gave himself to Red 
Se Press). “ Religion inya Changing Cross work in searching for the missing: thousands of poig- 
oe pee brought about conversion from abstract dialectic to 
“BBY what authority,” says the author, " is a fundamental = anxious meditation upon life and being. Not that existentialism 
question for religion in every age?” With great clarity of has made a compact with defeat, but it is through suffering 
exposition he draws our attention to this important matter and that some have again turned inward to search themselves. 
outlines the Unitarian approach. His concern is to discuss the 
nature and relationship of true freedom and true authority and It is the expression of a psychological need that many feel 
to sce how they are acceptable to the spirit and tradition of to have resulted in a deeper insight into aspects of inwardness 
| His method is historical. There are many to-day who sce pective of discoveries. While it remains supremely true that 
— a religious interpretation of life as a genuine option to a men must ultimately rely upon the enlightened reason and 
: materialistic one. Hence the question, “ By whose authority ? | conscience for their authority, the sense of sin born of suffer- 
r + has an added urgency. Yet it cannot be said that from this ing must be met, for the sense of sin scarring contemporary 
| renewed feeling springs a renaissance of freedom in religion. man is partially a guilty conscience for his misuse of the very 
| On the contrary, authoritarianisms are gaining, both politically freedom his reason has guined him. A companion volume to 
‘ and religiously. Freedom, Authority Liberal Christianity might be a de- 
be The Unitarian answer to the question derives from our velopment of Mr. Kenworthy’s theme in relation to sin. 
~ “ distinctive loyalty,” freedom in matters religious, and while Unitarianism is in a unique position to offer an answer. 
not been so. Mr. Kenworthy then demonstrates how ” 
the choice came about, outlining the story of the birth and 
Mr. Kenworthy refers to the three hundred and twenty 
ine of growth. It is, he says, an empirical process. It started congregations within the General Assembly of our churches, 
forefathers, part political, part social, much of it ecclesiastical. ciple of freedom in religion.” It is , 
It inciple but can it be said, even by i 
church government, a reaction against cer- only thing we have in common ? 
Orders and Sacraments, and not because of a new flash pone For, far from being, as is 
of imsight into the nature of the religious dialogue. Uni- end for us, it is only an important 
| tarianism as a separate faith did not emerge until later. whole value, positive or negative, : 
The nineteenth century was the setting for this next step. of it, whether towards communion or isolation. Our 
| not on the church or creeds. Our Unitarian forefathers, for Somewhere that is by the whole body, a 
rejected the Trinity because they c not 
fox it in Scriptare, yet. had this bore fomed. they 
mificamt new for A teh Gute wis eens that his clear exposition gives us again places us in his debt. 


WHAT IS MAN? 
By E. L. Allen 


NATURE may or may not abhor a vacuum: she certainly 
has a habit of vaulting lightly over the sharp lines of de- 


marcation we tend to draw. The distinction between the ani- 


One obvious suggestion is that man differs by his capacity 
for language. A bold American couple went so far as to adopt 
a monkey as their child, 
to be read in that delightful book The Ape in Our House. When 
they had taken measures to counteract the creature’s trick of 
flying through the air at inconvenient times, they were able 
to domesticate it with no little success. It could even master a 
few sounds, so that “cup” became the signal for use when it 
was thirsty. But beyond that it could not go: the world of 
we humans know it, was apparently for ever 


book can accomplish, making available for the schoolboy the 


and the record of their adventures is 
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So a journalist with the party offers himself for an experiment 
in artificial insemination, performed upon a female traipies and 
kills the creature that results. The trial that follows brings 
out that there is no definition of man valid in English law and 
recourse is had to an Act of Parliament, first to define what 
man is, and then to bring the tropis within this definition. If 
I understand Vercors aright, he is saying that to define man 
you must begin with a faith in him, and there seem to be four 
articles in that faith. 


i London traffic, “ it seems 
obvious enough: for why have laws, rules, commandments, 
why have morals or virtue, if it isn’t because we have to dam 
in and defeat Nature’s powerful promptings to our weakness ? 


what her husband 
tiny new-born 
creature, an robbed of life for the 
sake of his fellows. story to its close with 
the words - suffer. It’s a dignity 

we must strive in and sorrow.” 
Recently Oldbury congregation had a successful 

Oldbury, Alderman Thompson. 


a animal, 1s 
not always as clear in the cr warbler elie in the text- 
of man the higher animals? First, man is the being who must reach out towards what 
Do we mean man as he is to-day in his most developed types, is beyond himself. When the judge who is trying the case comes 
or as he was in his crude beginnings? If the latter, then our home baffled, his wife—in whose intelligence he has never put 
knowledge is little more than guesswork based on a few re- -—”-—«Much trust—gives him the clue he follows to the end of the 
- story. She point out that the tropis “ don’t even have ju-jus.” 
mains dug up by chance. And even then, as recent events an 
have shown sits posible that what one generation sccepes have no charms, no, by which they relate them. 
a3 ae Sate Bee session he elicits from the experts, divided as they are on the 
immediate issue, the all-important admission that man alone 
has “a metaphysical turn of mind,” “an inner disquiet, the 
fear of the unknown, the desire for an explanation, the 
capacity to believe in something.” Man alone can despair and ; 
hope, betray an ideal or fling away his life in its service. ; 
- Second, man is the being who puts questions to nature. d 
r The animal belongs to the system of nature, and so does man. 
But man can rise above it, examine it, explain it, and subject 
it to long-range purposes of his own. As Nietzsche said, he is— 
: just fit into what is going on, he disturbs it iffers in con- 
pes power to create sequence. “If you think it over,” the j iloquises, when 
of the present moment and can enable each generation to start 7 
where its predecessors left off. Think, for example, of what the 
is not a loyal citizen of the universe, he is its one rebel. 
learn. ‘Blan not 20 much by what he is, as by what be 
hes = = Eee to * Third, man is the being who has to decide what he is. How 
we might go on, enumerating ifferences set humanity were a clu tropis applicants for member- 
man apart from and above the beast. But none of them quite on Gait 
touches what is of vital concern. They are of use for classify- claim and they are themselves the court of appeal. It is 
ing observations, they do not possess moral force. And we therefore within the power of any group to define man so that : 
need just such moral force to-day, in two respects. other groups are expelled from the club, and that has in fact 
| In the first place, the clash of colour is probably the mos happened again and again. In other words, the definition of 
important political issue of the moment. White supremacy is man is not a formula, it is an action. Do I or do I not accept j 
in danger, and in certain quarters desperate efforts are being _—«‘*he coloured man as my brother? What is my attitude to the ; 
made to maintain it. It is a feature of the twentieth century _ ™eaital defective, the incurable, and alll those others who are in 
that we are mot satisfied merely to keep others down by force,  *"y way on the borderline? Is my conception of humanity 
we must invent some theory to justify our action. So it is sug- inclusive or exclusive ? 
gested that only some races are fully human, the rest are not Fourthly, though Vercors does not say this in so many 
not in i man i is i compassion. emple- 
for these strange creatures, just because he cannot bear to see 
to prevent the greed and violence of some them being exploited as cheap labour. His wife stands by him 
below the line? hroughout, yet in the end compassion | 
one of the considerations in the mind of | 
the quest for a definition of man the 4 
Borderline. But the second is of equal ) 
that has largely thrown off any authority 
. and has lost guidance as a result, might 
| ion of man provide the moral rock on 
| could set our feet? One of the characters | 
) our own intentions.” Yes, says another, but 7 
) last what man is, we shall have beneath us 
: granite of what we are.” Aristotle discovered 
animal. May we not hope to same approximately £100. Associated whist 
In the 2 party of anthropologists find in New 
Caine Cony of creatures they cal nay the children and a welcome visit by 
seem intermedia the ape and man. A decision ofthe Malland Union of Unitarian and Free 
H. McGuire, B.Sc. Approximately £20 was donated 
: Proposes to capture, and exploit them as cheap labour. funds. 
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A Dog's Life 
address of the Secretary of the National Canine League 


to. the World Congress of Animal Welfare Societies seems 
to have let common sense vanish in its zeal for animal welfare. 


‘It deplored that public authorities, especially local housing © 


authorities, tend to oppose the keeping of dogs either because 
of hiygiene or because flat life was unfair to dogs. The s | 

claimed that “the dog is vastly the superior of his human 
‘London declines by a tenth, so that unless a radical change 


; probably the 
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. to @ marriage is approximately the same, and 


are ruled in our ideas by prejudices that grew up decades ago, 
- but which few have sought to ree or to disprove by com- 
‘ parison with facts available to 


who take the trouble to seek 
them. In spite of example after example of excellent house- 
wives who, in addition to a thorough knowledge of all the arts 
of housekeeping possess a university degree, there still remain 
some who frown on hi education for women as unfitting 
them for the task of home-making; but a recent inquiry, 
made by Political and Economic Planning has, after investi- 
gation of nearly 1,200 marriages of university women, found 
that in this respect there is not a great deal of difference be- 


tween the woman graduate and her sister who has no degree. 


The marriage rate is the same, the average number of children 

i the same is true 
of the number of failures in marriage. One interesting fact is 
that although the average family of graduate and non-graduate 
mothers is about the same, the former are more likely to have 
either no children or three or more. From some points of 
view, no doubt, the fact that a large number of such women 
find it necessary to leave their chosen profession on marriage 
may seem to connote considerable wastage of human effort, 
but the report is, no doubt, correct when it says: “The in- 
direct contribution which a trained mind and outlook 
can make to family life and to the life of the nation generally 
is very great indeed.” 

Commentator. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


has lately sponsored 
the heading The Race Question in Modern Science. The 
most recent volume of this series, Racial Equality and the Law, 
" account of the way i 


takes place, many of us will see wi our 

I accepted unwillingly and only because my daughter, its 

owner, was going to live in a flat where it was impossible to 

a Now that I have it, I have become very fond if it, 

would hate to see it unhappy ; but all my liking does not 
hide the fact that in general dogs are unnecessary expenses and 

I cannot for the life of me see why one should deplore 
the gradual disappearance of dogs living in such unnatural 
conditions as in great and over-populated cities. There is cer- 

makes of an i *s love of his dogs 

most amusing instance of that love I have even seen was an 
advertisement that once appeared in the personal coll 
one of our great daily papers: “ Wanted, very old pram or 
go-car to convey old Bull Terrier dog back home from hunt- 
nature of many Englishman's love of animals. He may love 
his dog so much that he wants a pram to wheel it home from 
the hunt; but he has no objection to some kindred animals 
being chased by dogs to utter exhaustion, and then torn to bits. 
When is Baptism adequate? 

FEW days ago I travelled up to London, wearing a uch the megro is gradually winning his fight for rac 
in equality, especially in employment, although the booklet also 
empty save for myself, and the noise was deafening through 

: the speed at which we were travelling. A young steward came the Jews. improvement began in the early 1930's and has 
through from the dining-car, calling afternoon-tea. When he continued ever since, although up till the present actual legis- 
came back he stopped at my seat, and asked: “Do you know lation to curb discrimination in employment has been almost 
anything about baptism?” Somewhat surprised at the ques- wholly 
tion I modestly said that I knew a little about it. “ Well,” he federal government has exercised its powerful ace in the 
shouted, “my youngster was baptized the other day but the sphere of group relations chiefly through administrative 
parson gave it the wrong name. Ought it to be baptized activities based on the authority of the President. The con- 
again ?™ I suppose that ideally I should ha ditions prevailing during the war, when the use of all available 
hurry back to his duties, and the noise of the deal 
difficult; so I merely asked whether Se caps and frustrations to ‘egroes and other racial minori- 
registered in the public registry office under : ties were exposed in the various public services. One very 
effective way of furthering the cause of race equality occurred 
thing, that God would no doubt recognize the even by means of the power that the government possesses of 
under a different name. The man looked awarding contracts conditionally upon certain standards of 

“Wick ond The weakness of the author's treatment lies in his ten- 
| for otherwise he would never have asked dency to ascribe too much influence to in removing 
| complete stranger ; and yet the following my pe ar Legislative and he 
| seemed extremely important in his says, “ can ¢ reduce and even crad Footed 
| seemed so contrary to each other: on prejudices.” No doubt, as the author points out, 

| religious spation so far as is con- can give direction and force to reforms where opinion tends to 

other tand was of waver ; but experience in this country, where legal discrimina- 
| social tradition. That instance known to me was typical of _—_‘tion hardly exists, shows that racial prejudice is something far 

ot too deep-seated to be cured simply by an act of the legislature. 

. elsewhere. I once heard of a minister married 2 Arnold Rose in his “condensation” of Gunnar Myrdal’s 
couple was asked to baptize their child having seen nothing of | 2thoritative work on the negro, An American Dilemma. 
them im the meantime. As he went away from the ceremony he points out that eR ene marie a is 

ministers have felt at times. good Only rom bout aod 
clumsy can these be affected by legislation. a 
Graduates 2s Wives ie 
SOMETIMES | When we are in a particularly candid mood “ Racial and the Morroe Berger 
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We devote this Supplement to our comrades across the Atlantic 


~* 
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LR.F. — AMERICA — 1954 
By Geoffrey Haddon | 


Geoff Haddon, of Platt Branch, Manchester, will 
represent the Unitarian Young People’s League at 
_.. the 1954 Conference of the International Religious 
Ps Fellowship in the United States of America. 


‘URING the LR.F. Conference at Blackboys, England, 
1952, stress was laid on the necessity to have an LR.F. 
Conference in - United States. The eyes this lay 
in maintaining Americans’ interest in ellowship, as 
they too, in the majority, find difficulty in crossing the water 
to the European conferences. | 


tear 


» 


? 


On two occasions now I have experienced the fellowship 
of the LR.F. and that set my mind towards this further 
opportunity. Those interested in making the trip were urged 
to assist in the organization of a one party of some 
twenty-four people. Eileen Layton in Boston office of 
American Unitarian Youth has been the co-ordinator, and 
much is owed to her for her work. 


A requirement, difficult but essential, is that each person 
travelling should provide $100 (£35), for use in the U.S. Most 
European States have severe control of their dollar expendi- 
ture, and like Britain will not avail liberal amounts. | 

To make the visit essentially worth while five car- 
caravans will cover different parts. These include the “deep 

** South,” New Orleans, Texas and the South-West, cross-country 
to the Rockies and San Francisco, New England and Ply- 
mouth, the Great Lakes, Niagara and Chicago. The $100 
would in itself be insufficient to cover the tours, since the en- 

visaged stay in the States is from two to three months. 


t 


is at least £200 overall, with fares, ood, and travelling equip- 
inconsiderable. Al 


+ 
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At the following meeting in Lunteren, Holland, 1953, this _ 


idea was confirmed, the next conference is to be held in 
; New England, U The venue, at that time, was not 
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fapether and the chosen route is by Holland-America Line 
m Rotterdam, June 8, to Montreal, June 17, on the SS. 

Reception will be by Toronto groups, who will 
convey the party to the University campus in Cheshire, Con- 
necticut. Here the I.R.F. meeting will take place together with 
the Liberal Religious Youth Convention, June 27 to July ‘4. 


The theme for discussion will be “ What is Freedom ?” a sub- 
_ject that most admirably suits the times and particularly the 


country in which it will be discussed. It is hoped that speakers 
such as Mr. Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. Roosevelt 
will address the meetings. 
UNITY IS STRENGTH 
By Raymond Hodkinson 


. [_IBERAL Religious Youth ” is the new American national 
youth organization resulting from the “ Uni-Uni ” merger 

of the youth organizations of the Unitarian churches and the 
Universalist churches, which ‘previously existed separately as 
“American Unitarian Youth” and “ Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship.” The merger took <a at an historic joint assembly 
of nation-wide delegates from both bodies at Hanover, 
Indiana, in June, tae an overwhelming vote. Many of the 
ected by the growing strength sym- 


youns Reople, deeply 
by the merger, were close to tears as the final tally was 


high point fn the lives of our young Unitarian and Universalist 
comrades across the Atlantic, and it is fitting that 1954 should 
be chosen as the year when, for the first time in nearly twenty 
years, a representative delegation of European liberal religious 
youth can greet them in person. ; 


At this first Convention there will also be sadder moments. 
Money difficulties will already be reported. Turning the dream 
into always hard, especially when the dream is 
theirs. British Unitarian youth has a li 


magnificent 


"THE Christian Register of September last reported that the 

Organization American Unitarian Youth would receive 
$14,000, about £5,000, as its quota for 1953-54 from the Ameri- 
A note in the March issue 
groups increased from 153 in 1948 


YOUTH SUPPLEMENT 
BY THE UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE'S LEAGUE 
SOC 
step than denominations, the American. Unitarian 
Association the Universalist Church of America, who have 
only gone as far as a form of federal union above the parish 
The 1954 L.R.Y. Convention, being the first convention of 
The story of Unitarian and Universalist Youth in America 
is one that has thrilled the hearts of young Unitarians striving 
im this country for a single, strong, united national movement 
of Unitarian youth in the churches of the General Assembly. 
We will share their joy in this their year of triumph. 
soring Gonations from merican Unt h Youtr 
OF: LOIS SLALe allairs again their hear! 
an go out to their American comrades. We will pray for them 
; that they will never, in thought, word and deed, be false to the 
- eyes cloud with tears of joy at » Indiana, in 1953. 
‘- In 1954, the representation that Geoff Haddon and Martin 
it. — 7 Dodson will make in America on behalf of young Unitarians 
4 —_— in Great Britain will be a very real one. Liberal religious 
be international as well as national. 
AMERICAN FOOTNOTES 
visa 
Swiss, 
Mainiy the pa ll be Ge 
a lot of Americanisms !) because predominance 
Of the Swiss leven; four Germans, two Dutch and two 
British have asked to go so far. 
ee oe, as the result of a team's visit to the United States. At the 
at | Cambridge, other British represen- Church’s General Assembly at Marylebone yesterday mem- 
Kurt loamy. of Switzerland. as LR. President, will bers passed resolution appointing special committer of ten 
also. attend. to study suggestions m p by the team indicating lines on 
correspondence has been necessary to choose the 
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is 
oa used by Unitarians, has some vacancies tll Ju designed services were used, and large congregations 
iy etc. Twin bed h. & c., twoc pass over before your brethren and 
Meat/Vegetarian. No Lift H have give rest, as he 
ies Leonards, Sussex. Best position; 3-mile Pre 14.15), Mr. that these words 
pl tent had calles were opposite to 
but the 
urgently require Bristol 
reasonable condition. the recent 
| gregation : had surmounte 
wthers. in the spirit of the tribes 
aC been willing to heip f 
atic established causes. 
best things im life 
The pnciuded it by saying 
at last entered imto 
a. and making made 
: The Annual We 
1, when the minister, the 
and Union of Chnstan Women. 
of the Sidenc read the lessoms af both services. 
istoc —y od to friends unable to attend owing to ilincss. 
was an RATES 
mbly of | 2 ios, 
Mr. Randall Jones, 


